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The Tuberculosis Seal Sale and the 
Children’s Relief Campaign 


Recent announcement of a joint drive 
for $40,000,000 by several foreign relief 
agencies for the support of work for 
destitute children in Europe at first 
caused considerable consternation in the 
ranks of tuberculosis workers. The fact 
that the American Red Cross had joined 
with several other organizations in this 
campaign under the direction of Mr. 
Herbert ‘Hoover gave rise to a certain 
amount of uneasiness and fear that the 
Seal Sale would be seriously complicated 
and interfered with. 


The executive office of the National 
Association began an immediate inves- 
tigation of the facts in the matter and 
has ascertained the following informa- 
tion: 


1. The date of appeal, November 20th 
through the month of December, was 
determined by the fact that the organ- 
izations doing child relief work in Eu- 
rope will be wholly without funds by 
January first. If money is not imme- 
diately secured, their work must stop 
and thousands of children must perish. 
This winter is considered the crisis in 
the child relief situation in the devas- 
tated countries of Europe. Nothing 
could be done before the presidential 
election and the earliest date that could 
be secured was November 20th, which 
involved a ctitting off of one week from 
the Red Cross Roll Call as well as an 
overlapping of the Tuberculosis Seal 
Sale. 


2. In view of the fact that the appeal 
must be made at once the American Red 
Cross, although it would have desired 
another week, felt obliged to participate 
because of its own large interests and 
program for child ‘welfare in European 
Any other policy on the part 
of the American Red Cross would have 
meant serious hardship to thousands of 
children. Coming as it does, this cam- 


paign has meant a serious sacrifice on’ 


the part of the Red Cross, especially 
when it is considered that its own Roll 
Call, the sole means of support for next 
year, is handicapped. Every effort was 


made by the Red Cross to postpone the 
appeal until after January first and due 
consideration was given to the Tubercu- 
losis Seal Sale. The general feeling, 
however, after thorough discussion of 
the matter, was that “the heart of Amer- 
ica is big enough to stand two nation- 
wide appeals in the Christmas season.” 


3. The proposed campaign for chil- 
dren in Europe will not be a “drive” in 
the ordinary accepted meaning of the 
term but rather a quiet, thorough can- 
vass. Because of this fact, and also be- 
cause of the fact that the appeal is so 
distinctly for foreign relief work as 
contrasted with the tuberculosis sale, 
it is felt that there need be little appre- 
hension on account of the success of 
the Seal Sale. 


At the recent meeting of the North 
Atlantic Conference, the matter was 
presented and discussed, and at the in- 
stance of the Committee on Resolutions 
the following resolutions regarding the 
Seal Sale were presented and unani- 
mously adopted : 


I. Whereas a very unusual condition 
has arisen in that many of the children 
of Europe will perish unless money is 
immediately raised for their benefit, 


And Whereas, the organizations in 
America that are conducting child wel- 
fare work in Europe have decided on 
a united appeal under the leadership of 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, 


Be It Resolved, that the North Atlan- 
tic Tuberculosis Conference endorse this 
combined appeal for the destitute chil- 


dren of Europe, although this drive will 
occur simultaneously with the Tubercu- 
losis Christmas Seal Sale. 


And Be It Resolved Furthermore, that 
the members of this Conference will 
do all in their power to assist in this 
most needed work. 


The necessity for increased and more 
intensified local organization of the Seal 
Sale, in view of this large campaign, is 
all the more apparent. 


Publicity Backing 


When the local and state Christmas 
seal agent makes his appeal through the 
newspapers or otherwise for the support 
of his campaign for the sale of tuber- 
culosis seals, he may rest assured that 
back of his local appeal he will have 
strong publicity support through the 
national media that penetrate into al- 
most every community in the United 
States. 


In accordance with plans announced 
several months ago, the National Asso- , 
ciation has succeeded in getting the sup- 
port of most of the leading national 
magazines, trade journals, class publi- 
cations and house organs of the country. 
Display advertisements, special stories, 
special cover designs and other types of 
Christmas seal publicity are being do- 
nated through these various organs. 


All told ten publications ‘ave given 
special covers; sixty have -given free 
display space and 105 have given special 
stories, notes or editorial commment. 
These figures are not yet complete, how- 
ever, and will be increased somewhat by 
new acquisitions coming in every day. 


Among some of the leading features 
that can be announced at this time are, 
for example, display advertisements in 
such magazines as the “Atlantic Month- 
ly,” “Harper’s Magazine,” the “Indepen- 
dent,” “Century,” “American City,” 
“Everybody’s,” “Motion Picture,” “Pic- 
ture Play Magazine,” “Bookseller, News- 
dealer and Stationer” and “Current 
Opinion.” The publications that have 
taken cover designs are “Judge,” which 
will reproduce the three-color poster in 
full for one of its Christmas numbers, 
“Life and Health,” the “Erie Railroad 
Magazine” and “Dental Digest.” Among 
the publications that are giving us edi- 
torial space or stories and pictures, or 
both, are the “Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“All Outdoors,” the “Independent,” 
“Hearst's Magazine,” “New Republic,” 
“Collier's,” “Girl Scout Magazine,” 
“Prudential Life Insurance Bulletin,” 
“Telephone Review,” “Western Electric 
News,” “Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company Bulletin,” “New York Rail- 
way Employees Magazine,” and “Prin- 
ters’ Ink.” 

For psychological reasons the appeal 
to buy, whenever it has been necessary 
to make it, has “been put in the name 
of the National Association. - All orders 
for seals, however, coming to. the Na- 
tional Association will be promptly 
transmitted to the local or state associa- 
tion to whom they would normally be- 
long. 
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Springfield Executive Appointed 


Miss Hester D. Jenkins has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
Springfield Association for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. Miss Jenkins has 
been actively engaged in anti-tubercu- 
losis work since 1914, when she became 
educational supervisor of the Committee 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Since then she has 
worked overseas with the Red Cross, 
under the American Commission for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis in France. 
Miss Jenkins is also the author of a 
number of child health plays, the best 
known among them being “Judith and 
Arial,” “The New Child,” and “Our 
Friends the Foods.” 

Since Miss Jenkins’ appointment to 
Springfield, the local association has 
been merged into the Hamden County 
Tuberculosis Association. 


The Ohio Health Law 


The passage of the Hughes Health Law by the Ohio Legislature April 17, 
1919, occasioned nation-wide interest as it was conceded to be-one of the n st, 
if not the most progressive state health law in the United States. However, on 
account of the Ohio constitutional provision prohibiting the classification of 
cities, it was necessary that the Hughes Law, which provided for health districts 
in cities of over 25,000 population, be amended, and on December 18, 1919, the 
Griswold Act, which now stands as the state health law, was passed. 


Since health workers rather generally 
are under the impression, that the pro- 
visions of the Hughes law still hold, it 
seems opportune to point out the main 
differences between the law as originally 
passed and the one under which the 
state will now build up its extensive 
health machinery. 

Though the provisions of the Hughes 
law have been greatly limited, State 
Health Commissioner A. W. Freeman, 
M.D., states that thirty additional full- 
time health officers have already been 
established and that within two years he 
hopes to have one for every health dis- 
trict in Ohio. In bringing this about he 
wishes to place much reliance upon the 
local branches of the Ohio Society for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, which 
is now being organized to parallel the 
new state-health machinery and to assist 
in its development. 

Some- of the outstanding differences 
between the Hughes law and the Gris- 
wold act amending it, are: 

1. A. The Hughes law created four- 
teen municipal health districts in 
cities of over 25,000 and eighty- 
eight general health districts in 
counties and in territories in 
counties outside of cities of over 


25,000. 

. The Griswold Act amends the 
Hughes law to make (80) mu- 
nicipal health districts in all 
cities (according to the Ohio 
Constitution all communities of 
over 5,000 population are termed 
cities) and 88 general health dis- 
tricts in counties and in terri- 
tories in counties outside of 
cities. 

. The Hughes Law provided that 
one member of the district board 
of health should be a farmer, or 
an attorney-at-law and two phy- 
sicians. 

. The Griswold act specifies that 
one member shall be a physician. 

A. Under the Hughes law the dis- 
trict health commissioner must 
give all his time to the work of 
his office. 

. The Griswold act does not make 
a full-time commissioner man- 
datory. 

. The Hughes law stated that all 
district health employees, includ- 
ing the health commissioner, 
must be appoifted from the elig- 
ible list certified by the state 
civil service commission, and 
provided civil service regulation 
of salaries of such employees. 

. Both provisions are omitted in 
the Griswold act. 

A. The original law provided that 
the budget of the district board 
of health be submitted to the 


auditor and thence to the district 
advisorv council for approval. 

. As amended the budgets are to 
be submitted to the auditor and 
thence to the Budget Commis- 
sioners. 

. The amount of the budget of» 
any district is apportioned by the 
auditor under the Hughes Law 
nicipalities according to popula- 
tion. 

. Under the Griswold act, the ap- 
‘portionment is according to tax- 
able valuations instead of popua- 
lation. 

. An important provision of the 
Hughes law was that the State 
Department of Health should 
among the townships and mu- 
call conferences and _ conduct 
courses of instruction, not to 
exceed four weeks, for district 
health commissioners. 

. No such conferences or courses 
of instruction are mentioned in 
the Griswold act. 


Notwithstanding these fundamental 
differences, many of the provisions of 
the Hughes law were éarried over in- 
tact into the amended act. For instance: 


1. Both provide for the uniting of gen- 
eral and municipal health districts 
where desirable. 

. Both laws create a district advisory 
council in each general health dis- 
trict. 

. A district board of health of five 
members, appointed by the district 
advisory council, is specified in both 
acts. In municipal health districts 
both also provide that the health 
board is appointed by the chief ex- 
ecutive of the city. 

. In both cases the district health 
commissioner is appointed by the 
district board of health. 

. Both make optional the appointment 
of public health nurses, clerks and 
assistants in general health districts. 

. Removal of members of boards of 
health who fail to perform duties is 
provided by both. 

. The duties of the district boards of 
health in both laws are listed as fol- 
lows : 

a. To study and record the preva- 
lence of disease. 

b. To provide for diagnosis and 
control of communicable diseases. 

c. To provide medical and dental 
supervision for school children. 

d. To provide free treatment for 
venereal diseases. 

. Provide for inspection of schools 
and all_public and charitable insti- 
tutions, and places of business 
where food is handled. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Rochester Program 


At a recent meeting of the executive committee of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of Rochester and Monroe County, New York, a budget and program of work 
for the coming year was adopted which ought to be of interest to the many’ 
workers who hava faced the problem of showing to the best advantage how con- 


tributed funds were to be expended by their organization. 


follows: 


A—WORK FOR PATIENTS 
I. Treatment: 


1. Continue propaganda for increased 
sanatorium facilities so that Monroe 
County may have sufficient beds for all 
who need sanatorium care. 

2. Continue cooperation with tubercu- 
losis clinics that these may be increased 
to completely fill the need of Rochester 
and Monroe County. 

3. Cooperate with the Public Health 
Nursing Association in bringing nurs- 
ing service to every patient suffering 
from tuberculosis. . 

4. Continue provisions for home 
treatment of patients through sleeping 
porches, cure chairs and other necessary 
equipment and supplies. 

5. Develop night and day camp work- 
ing girls recuperating from tuberculosis 
or predisposed to tuberculosis. 

6. Continue health camp at Summer- 
ville for children from homes where ex- 
posed to tuberculosis. ; 

7. Continue Occupational Therapy for 
patients taking the cure at home and in 
the sanatorium. 


II. Prevention: 


1. Continue work of Tuberculosis Di- , 


vision and activities connected with the 
discovery and registration of tubercu- 
losis cases. 

2. Continue promotion of open-air 
schools. 

3. Organize clinics for treatment of 
mal-nutrition cases as a _ preventive 
measure against tuberculosis. 

4. Employ visiting housekeeper and 
assistants to aid in raising standards of 
hygienic living, preparation of foods and 
handling of family income from view- 
point of health. 

5. Establish preventorium for chil- 
dren to be developed from present facil- 
ities if possible. 

6. Establish day camp for infants and 
young children from homes where there 
is tuberculosis. 

7. Promote interest in periodical medi- 
cal examinations on the part of all 
workers for the early detection of tu- 
berculosis. 


B—EDUCATIONAL WORK 
III, Education: 


1. Continue Modern Health Crusade 
activities in schools. 

2. Purchase motion picture entitled 
“Jinks” for use in factories and else- 
where. 

5. Continue monthly Bulletin. Sug- 
gest a wider distribution by specializing 
from month to month in subjects that 
will be of interest to various groups: 
schools, factories, churches, lodges, etc. 

4, Exhibits and poster displays to be 
continued wherever practicable: Street 
cars, factory Bulletin boards to be util- 
ized especially. 


The progrom is as 


5. Health promotion week to be organ- 
ized for early fall with appropriate pro- 
gram made city-wide. 


C—CHILDREN’S WORK 


1. Encourage school feeding and play- 
gfound milk stations that every child 
may have at least one pint of milk daily. 

2. Take some steps to check child la- 
bor and to study laws controlling this 
and to discover the extent of child la- 
bor in the city and country. 

3. Promote playgrounds and recrea- 
tional activities. 

4. Continue Modren Health Crusade 
and Health Clubs, Little Mothers’ 
Leagues and other health study work. 

5. Recommend use of Prof. C. E. A. 
Winslow’s text books, “Healthy Living” 
for school. 

6. Develop Special recreational in- 
struction for children through health 
plays, motion pictures, health clowns 
and other acceptable methods. 


D—OTHER MEASURES 


1. Continue committee on housing. 

2. Continue study of restoring tuber- 
culous patients to industry by specially 
supervised and selected occupations. 

3. Continue activities looking toward 
creation of greater interest in tubercu- 
losis among physicians and general hos- 
pitals. 

4. Interest University of Rochester, 
Mechanics Institute and Rochester Busi- 
ness Institute to supply courses look- 
ing toward training students for health 
work, 

5. Consider development of special 
class of workers to be known as health 
teachers to supplement lack of nurses. 

6. Cooperate with alt existing agencies 
and organizations in the city, state and 
nation in the interest of promoting 
health and eradicating tuberculosis. 


E—COUNTY WORK 


1. Continue educational work and or- 
ganization of health groups. 

2. Continue promotion of community 
nursing work to cover entire county. 

3. Work out a plan of general clinics 
for county to be held when practicable 
in cooperation with tuberculosis clinics. 


The French National Conniites 


The second number of the Bulletin 
of the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis in France (Bul- 
letin du Comité National de Défense 


Contre la Tuberculose) is devoted to 
a discussion of the Red Cross and other 
coordinating agenciés in the campaign 
against tuberculosis in France. The 
work of the Red Cross both during the 
war and after the war is detailed by 
Professor Letulle and General Pau. 
The interesting work of the Union of 
Women of France and of the Associa- 
tion of French Matrons is also recorded 
in separate articles. The last article in 
the series gives the tuberculosis program 
of the League of Red Cross Societies. 


The new National French Committee 
is seeking to coordinate the efforts of 
all of the organizations, both public and 
private, having for their object the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. There are a 
score or more of such agencies working 
in France. It is anticipated that the 
French National Committee will de- 
velop into a strong organization some- 
what on the lines of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association in this country. 
The president of the Association is 
M. Léon Bourgeois and the executive 
secretary is Dr. G. Poix. The address 
of the Association is 5, Rue Las-Cases, 
Paris. 


New International Public Health 
Journal 


The first number of the International 
Journal of Public Health, published by 
the Department of Medical Information, 
General Medical Department of the 
League of Red Cross Societies at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, which has just come 
to hand, augurs well for future num- 
bers. Among the original articles is 
one by Dr. Calmette on “The Protec- 
tion of Mankind Against Tuberculosis,” 
and others on various special subjects 
by prominent American, Italian and 
English authors. 

An editorial statement on the first 
page says, “The International Journal 
of Public Health will be devoted to all 
phases of public health and preventive 
medicine, publishing original articles of 
scientific and practical import, critical 
reviews on subjects of timely interest, 
abstracts of important articles appear- 
ing in other special journals and in the 
general medical literature, and demo- 
graphical notes and statistics bearing 
upon health conditions in all parts of 
the world. The Journal will be pub- 
lished in four different languages, En- 
lish, French, Italian and Spanish.” 

The editorial staff consists of Dr. 
Thomas R. Brown, Editor; Dr. William 
W. Francis, Associate Editor; Assistant 
Editors: Miss H. Bailey, Mr. Marshall 
C. Balfour, Dr. M. Garcia Banus, Mr. 
Walter Clarke, Dr. E. F. Ducasse, and 
Dr. Lina M. Pofter. 

It is planned to’ publish the Journal 
every two months and the first three 
numbers will be distributed free to or- 
ganizations and individuals interested 
in matters pertaining to public health. 
With the fourth issue, that of January 
1921, subscriptions will be received at 
the annual rate of $5, American cur- 
rency. 
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The Framingham Demonstration 
No. 26: Posture Training in Public Schools 


By Atice E. KiIncHAM 


Instructor in Posture Training in Public Schools 


(These monthly articles in the Framingham series began in 


July, 1918.) 


‘Posture training was started in the 
Framingham Public Schools in 1917. 
To-day, clinics are held twice a week 
in seven of the principal elementary 
schools. Each class is given a twenty- 
minute period Yor postural exercises 
during school time. During September 
1919 a posture survey of all grades was 
made using the Triple Test originated 
by Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, president 
of the American Posture League, and 
each class was examined in the class 
room for posture, as follows: 


1. In standing position 

2. During marching 

3. While performing corrective gym- 
nastic exercises. 

The results are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Column “A” includes all those who 
were considered to have a good posture. 

Column “B” includes all those who 
were considered to have a fair posture. 

Column “C” includes all those of poor 
posture who ought to be enrolled in 
posture classes. 

Column “D” includes additional cases 
reported by the school physician after 
his examination of individual pupils. 
This number is rather large because 
many cases of slight curvature cannot 
be detected by the form of class inspec- 
tion used in the posture survey. 

Column “E” gives the sum of columns 
“C” and “D” or the total number of 
pupils found who would be benefited by 
work in the posture training classes. 

Column “F” gives the total number 
of such pupils actually enrolled in these 
— from January 1 to December 31, 


Other cooperating agencies referring 
special cases are the room teachers, local 
physicians, Community Health Station, 
parents and the children themselves. 

Of 136 cases treated during the school 
year 1918-1919, 32 were selected as spe- 
cial cases that needed rest rather than 
exercises. Rest periods of from 15 
minutes to half an hour once or twice 
daily were carried out in the clinic 
rooms. These children were given the 
fewest possible exercises, showed great 
improvement in- the final medical ex- 
aminations and gain in weight. They 
also improved more in posture than 
many other cases where more emphasis 
was placed on the daily routine exer- 
cises. These are very simple, special 
effort is made in teaching the individual 
child the correct posture in standing, 
sitting and walking, and the correct 
mechanical use of his own body in every 
phase of every-day life. Charts con- 
trasting the right and wrong way of 


standing, sitting and walking are very 
much in evidence in the clinic rooms. 
The height and weight charts issued 
by the Child Health Organization have 
been found to be of forcible value in 
arousing the mother’s attention to the 
poorly nourished child. That mal- 
nutrition and poor posture go hand in 


Name of School 


Total Number of 


Franklin 

Apple 

Jonathan Maynard 
Nobscot 

Lokerville 

Lincoln 

Lawrence 

Beaver 
Washington 

Hollis 


Pupils Examined A 


hand is recognized by all, and the treat- 
ment for such cases must include an 
improved diet, general hygiene acquir- 
ing the best development, and teaching 
the correct mechanical use of the body. 

The following tracings were taken at 
random from a group of 30 suspected 
tuberculous cases: 


25A. Girl 10 years. History of tu- 
berculosis in family. January 21, 1918, 
shows rales. Grippe in winter. May 20, 
1918, still few moist rales shown by 
medical examination. Temperature 99. 
Pulse 114. General hygienic conditions 
at home, fair. No change recommended. 


25B. March 24, 1919. Temperature 
987. Pulse 82. Respiration 24. Lung 
much improved. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Rivalry to Be First Round Table Knights 


The doors leading to the Round Table 
of the Crusade have just been opened 
by the publication of the official form 
for reporting the prowess of the candi- 
dates. As soon as a teacher certifies on 
the report form that a Crusader with 
rank of banneret has earned 100 points 
out of a possible 240, that boy or girl 
is entitled to a seat at this twentieth 
century Round Table and to the certifi- 
cate and badge of the order. Crusa- 
ders who became bannerets during the 
last school year are eligible to take tests 
for the Round Table until December 31 
of this year, and those who become Ban- 
nerets this fall or later in the school 
year are eligible for admission until the 
end of 1921. Membership in the Round 
Table is for three years. 

Sounds of rivalry are arising in dif- 
ferent states to be the first to earn 
Round Table seats, the highest distinc- 
tion in health chivalry. The first platoon 
of 16 who become knights of the Round 
Table, and the first company of 100, will 
be listed and given publicity as charter 
members. Beside certificates of mem- 
bership, the National Association will 
present the badges of the order free to 
the first 100 members. Under the or- 
dinary plan of award, the certificates 
alone will be presented free by state or 
local. tuberculosis associations or by 
schools, while the badges will be pur- 
chased by the knights. Priority of mem- 
bership will be determined by the dates 
on which the reports made out by teach- 
ers are mailed or delivered to the state 
associations. Reports are to be remailed 
to the National Association within five 
days of their original mailing. 

The report form has spaces permitting 
a teacher to show in simple manner the 
records of 22 contestants. Separate col- 
umns are provided for showing the 
points earned for having proper weight 
or making correct gain from month to 
month, for passing athletic and posture 
tests, for high stand in the study of 
hygiene, for passing physical examina- 
tions, for the study of first aid, and 
for becoming a boy or girl scout or a 
cainp fire girl. 

Arrangements for giving recognition 
to scouts have been made since the Cru- 
sade manual was printed, with its de- 
tailed explanation of the Round Table, 
but the needed information regarding 
credits for scouting will be found on 
the report form. The distinct benefit 
to health afforded by scouting makes 
the scout deserving of credit toward the 
Round Table. 

While the Crusade has been impart- 


PHILADELPHIA HEALTH COUNCIL AND TUBERCULOSIS COMMITTEE AWARDING 
SQUIRE BUTTONS TO CRIPPLED CHILDREN AT NEWTON SCHOOL AFTER 
PERFORMANCE OF HEALTH PLAYLET. 


ing good health habits to children it has 
also aroused the children and their com- 
munities to an interest in general health. 
It has motivated the pursuit of all-round 
physical welfare. It has remained, how- 
ever, for the Round Table, an advanced 
program purely optional with schools, 
to make fully clear the value of the sys- 
tem as* a coordinating force among 
health agencies. 

In the Round Table, the Crusade di- 
rectly promotes the use of the literature 
on athletic fitness published by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, the literature on posture. pub- 
lished by the American Posture League, 
the Red Cross pamphlets on first aid, 
and the publications of the Child Health 
Organization on ‘nutrition. The Cru- 
sade movement has been one of the most 


important factors in popularizing and 
putting into practice the excellent mate- 
rial on diet, weighing and measuring and 
other stimulation to nutritional care. It 
is a basic principle of the Crusade to 
cooperate with all health agencies hav- 
ing a message of distinct value. _ 
The Round Table report form is of 
sufficient size to be used as a class- 
room poster. On its reverse side spaces 
are provided for the pupils’ weight 
records from month to month. In addi- 
tion to normal~and actual weights and 
their differences, the average gain for 
each pupil over six months may be in- 
dicated. Provision of three copies of 
the report form enables the teacher to 
post both the candidates’ progress in 
athletics, posture and the other qualifi- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Corporations Use Crusade 


A fruitful field for the Crusade has 
been opened to the tuberculosis associa- 
tions without their seeking, for great 
business corporations are coming to 
recognize that attention to the health of 
employees, even to their children, is 
good business. For more than two years 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, has conducted Crusade 
work, making extensive purchases of 
supplies. The visiting nurses attached 
to the plants of this company in several 
states have conducted the work. 

At the request of Mr. C. L. Close, 
Manager of the Bureau of Safety, Sani- 
tation and Welfare of the U. S. Steel 
‘Corporation, Crusade material has been 
sent to twelve subsidiaries of the cor- 
poration, including the Carnegie Steel 
Company. The cut on this page shows 
a toothbrush drill at a school of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and _ Railroad 
Company. 

The National Cash Register Company 
has not only enlisted a large number 
of children of employees as Crusaders, 
but has taken a motion picture and set 
of lantern slides showing their activi- 
ties. These were displayed and a lecture 
given by a welfare expert of the com- 
pany at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association in St. Louis. 

Lord and Taylor, the New York City 
department store, have introduced the 
Crusade for the benefit of their em- 
ployees. Many other corporations, rep- 
resenting the oil, railway and engineering 
industries, have without solicitation ap- 
plied for Crusade material. The sug- 
gestion follows that state and local 
tuberculosis associations will find busi- 
ness corporations readily interested to 
promote the work among the families of 
their employees, either through public 
schools or independently. 


December Meeting 


With the subjects “Tuberculosis and 
respiratory diseases; how to prevent 
colds; Christmas health seals; presenta- 
tion of badges,” the December enter- 
tainment-meeting for Crusaders is an 
occasion of special value to health as- 
sociations. 

Playlets that teach disease prevention 
vividly are Miss Fresh Air, Judith and 
Ariel and Health and His Enemies. The 
National Association will send samples 
to Crusade masters. 

Christmas seal posters will make col- 
orful decorations for the walls of the 
room. The stage may be set for a living 
picture of the seal, with Santa Claus 
holding on his shoulders a small Cru- 
sader carrying a double-barred cross. 
A recitation, “Message of the 1920 
Christmas Seal,” may be given. A copy 
will be sent to any Crusade master ap- 
plying. 

In the presentation of badges the ac- 
colade, given in the manual, may be 
used for knights and knights banneret. 
If a class or school has 75 per cent. 
knights or 50 per cent. knights ban- 
neret, it may be presented with the hand- 
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TOOTHBRUSH DRILL AT U. S. STEEL CORPORATION SCHOOL, EDGEWATER, ALA. 


some commission of the national legion 
and the state legion. 

Singing of the Crusaders’ Song, 
printed on the 1920-21 certificate of en- 
rollment, and of other Crusade songs, 
will enliven the meeting. 

If Crusaders are to sell seals, the 
meeting should be held early in Decem- 
ber and seals distributed. The children 
will then be eager to go forth as glean- 
ers in the campaign. 


Crusade in State School Systems 


In the new manual of physical educa- 
tion published by the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Education, several pages are 
devoted to the Crusade. “The Crusade,” 
it is stated, “is heartily endorsed. All 
schools should feel that it is decidedly 
worth while.” 

In the daily school program recom- 

mended by the Kentucky Department of 
Education, ten minutes are set aside for 
reporting on Crusade chores. 
_ In Tennessee, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction will order and pay for 
Crusade supplies, making collections 
from the schools purchasing. The Ten- 
nessee Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
will continue to stimulate and introduce 
the Crusade into as many schools as 
possible. 

The Crusade has been adopted as a 
curriculum activity for public schools 
on a state-wide basis in eight states and 
in Alaska. 


Round Table Rivalry 


(Continued from page 5) 


cations, and the weight record, and also 
to keep one copy at her desk for send- 
ing in the report. Report forms may be 
secured from the National Association, 
through the state associations, at $1.35 
per hundred. 


Crusade Continues to Grow 


That from two to three times as much 
Crusade material is being used this fal! 
as last fall, is indicated by orders 2nd 
reports. In addition to millions of in- 
signia, certificates and standard chore 
folders, there has been an unexpectedly 
large sale of primary and senior folders, 
necessitating reprinting. Reprints have 
also been required of the manual and 
the other special circular for teachers, 
“The Crusade in the Schools.” The 
large sale of the prompter and hygienic 
inspection blank seems to indicate little 
difficulty in educating teachers to its 
utility as a classroom help. 


The National Association desires 
again to call the attention of local as- 
sociations and school authorities to the 
wisdom of placing orders for supplies 
as far in advance of their actual use as 
possible, in order that the state associa- 
tions may in turn place timely orders 
with the National Association. The 
latter association endeavors to keep a 
sufficient stock on hand for all orders 
that it can foresee, but under the limita- 
tion of its funds it is impossible to keep 
supplies in sufficient quantity when sev- 
eral states order immediate shipment of 
the same article at the same time. New 
printing runs are negotiated immediate- 
ly when stocks are depleted, but it is 
extremely advisable for the association 
placing orders to allow from two to 
four weeks for the arrival of goods. 
If shipments are to be made by freight, 
twice as much time should be allowed. 
No orders will be shipped by the Na- 
tional Association until specific direc- 
tions are received as to whether ship- 
ment is to be made by freight, express 
or parcel post. 
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N. E. A. Resolution 


The resolution of endorsement of the 
Crusade, passed by the Department of 
Physical Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the annual meet- 
ing in 1919, was followed by an endorse- 
ment adopted by the entire association 
at the meeting in Salt Lake City this 
year, in the following resolution on 
“physical welfare” : 

“As effective health education is es- 
sential to the conservation of the child, 
who is the most important asset of the 
nation, we favor definite plans for 
physical training to be carried on regu- 
larly in every school of the nation; we 
endorse the making of good-health 
practices a part of the daily life of the 
child; we recommend some such sys- 
tem as the Modern Health Crusade as a 
part of an effective course of health 
education; we favor the teaching of so- 
cial hygiene in all teacher-training in- 
stitutions and recommend the coopera- 
tion of teachers with all organizations 
of parents in the instruction necessary 
to the inéulcation of sound ideas and 
attitudes in children and youth.” 


Churchman’s Endorsement 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived by the Washington, D. C., Tu- 
berculosis Association from Mr. W. H. 
DeLacy, President of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul for Washington: 

“We are too near the world war to 
make a calm historical survey; but out 
of it all there shine the deeds of social 
workers. Now they are turning their 
attention to reconstruction, and no fea- 
ture of this work gives greater promise 
for the welfare of our country than the 
Modern Health Crusade.” As evidence 
of the cooperation with which the Cru- 
sade is meeting from Washington edu- 
cators, Mr. DeLacy enclosed two letters 
from the President of St. John’s Col- 
lege and the Sister Superior of St. 
Patrick’s Academy. 

In the latter letter it is reported that 
the older pupils experience difficulty in 
getting the use of the bathtub since the 
little ones have become interested. 


Additional Crusade Directors 


With the rapid growth of the Crusade, 
a total of 26 state associations are em- 
ploying Crusade executives in addition 
to executive secretaries. The following 
list is supplementary to those previously 
published in the BULLETIN: 


California—Miss Beatrice Woodward. 
Delaware—Miss Helen M. Hall. 
Illinocis—Miss Marcella Van Tuyl. 
Michigan—Miss Mabel C. Rogers. 
Nebraska—Miss Jayne Farnham. 
Ohio—Miss Virginia Lewis. 
Oregon—Miss Elizabeth Hopper. 

So. Carolina—Miss Chauncey Blackburn. 
Tennessee—Miss Angeline P. Wofford. 
exas—Miss Winnie I. Bracy. 
Wisconsin—Miss Marguerite Breen. 
Chicago—Miss Frances A. Cook. - 

St. Louis—Mrs. Virginia W. Harriss. 


Pageant in Philadelphia 


Town of Promise, a pageant of health 
fairies, written and staged by Miss Ma- 
ria Halsey ‘Stryker of the Philadelphia 
Health Council, was recently presented 
by Crusaders of the Odd Fellows’ Or- 
phanage and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by an audience of more than 700. 
Little golden-haired fairies, Sunshine, 
Fresh Air and Sleep, danced and played 
on the Hill of Knowledge where Queen 
Joy watched over them. Queer little ill- 
health gnomes, Bad Teeth, Neglect and 
Dirt, conceived plans to entice the chil- 
dren of the Town of Promise into the 
dark Cave of Ignorance. 


The Boy Knight, following the advice 
of the Great Crusade Knight, saved the 
children whom the gnomes tempted with 
sugarplums and pies. The play ended 
with a tableau showing the Queen, the 
Boy Knight and the happy little health 
fairies, while the naughty ill-health 
gnomes hovered in their shadowy cave. 


Several other health clubs of the city 
are now planning to put on the pageant. 
Crusade workers may apply to the Phil- 
adelphia Health Council and Tubercu- 
losis Committee, 10 So. 18th St., for a 
copy. Crusade work was conducted ex- 
tensively last summer among the chil- 
dren of the Philadelphia playgrounds. 
The Committee has enrolled 26,000 chil- 
dren of 73 schools and institutions. 


Rotarians Cooperate 


The cooperation of Rotary Clubs in 
some sections suggests a line of Crusade 
development that may be followed prof- 
itably in other communities. 


Mr. John Dolph, of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, said in a 
hearing before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor: “Unless we can 
change the attitude of the public to 
health, we cannot make progress. I have 
been saying all over the country that 


the public health problem is not the 
prevention and cure of disease. It is 


_ the development and maintenance of 


health. 


“You cannot talk to a child about the 
prevention of disease, but you can talk 
about the development of health. When 
health crusades were discontinued in 
some of the schools, the children actu- 
ally cried to have them resumed. It is 
not knowing, but doing, that achieves 
results.” 


New Knighthood Chart 


A new edition of the Roll of Health 
Knighthood, now on the press, contains 
a number of improvements. In addition 
to the columns for Crusade credits, 
there are columns for weight records, 
tables of normal weights, and spaces 
for indicating Advanced Order rank 
and Round Table membership. The new 
chart retains all the advantages of the 
old one, stimulating pupils in their 
chores, and the method of computing 
tournament credits is simplified. In ad- 
dition, it provides the means of record- 
ing progress in such parts of the ad- 
vanced program as are taken up at the 
teacher’s option. The new Roll of 
Health Knighthood may be secured 
through state associations. 


Crusade Session at New England 
Conference 


In addition to addresses and discus- 
sions on the Crusade at the New Eng- 
land Conference, September 29-30, “A 
Pageant in the Interest of Good 
Health,” written by Des Moines school 
children, was produced by Manchester 
Crusaders. The actors, who had been 
drilled by Miss Elena M. Crough, field 
nurse of the New Hampshire Tubercu- 
losis Association, received the applause 
of a hall full of schoolmates, parents 
and conference delegates. After the play, 
Dr. Hatfield presented to the Gaylord 
Farm Sanatorium School the first grand 
banner in the National Tournament 
won in New England. Walter Brecklin, 
a twelve-year-old Crusader from that 
school, received the banner and made a 
speech of acceptance. The group of 
Crusaders who won this banner are chil- 
dren under treatment at the sanatorium. 


Dr. Fisher National Council Member 


Dr. George J;~Fisher, Deputy Chief 
Scout Executive of-the Boy Scouts of 
America, has accepted a place on the 
National Advisory Council of the Cru- 
sade. Dr. Fisher was long connected 
with the physical training department 
of the International Y. M. C. A. and 
is a recognized authority on physical 
education. 
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W. C. T. U. 


The W. C. T. U: gives its support to 
the Crusade through its child welfare 
department, and circulars endorsing it 
are now being distributed. State as- 
sociations may secure the active assis- 
tance of this organization by addressing 
Mrs. Elizabeth x Perkins, national di- 
rector of child welfare, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., or the W. C. T. U. state super- 
intendent of child welfare. 


Field Notes 


The Marion (Ind.) County Tubercu- 
losis Association employs two full-time 
nurses to cooperate with teachers in 
conducting the Crusade. 

In the rules and regulations adopted 
by the state health authorities of South 
Dakota for public health nursing the 
following recommendation is made: 
“The work of the Modern Health Cru- 
sade teaches a system of health rules 
that is of inestimable value to children 


between the ages of 6 and 16; therefore 


Modern Health Crusade work should be 
used as part of the hygiene of every 
school in the state.” 

x 


The Crusade has been introduced in 
Czecho-Slovakia and in Italy, under the 
Red Cross societies of those countries. 
The American Crusade material has 
been translated and adaptations made to 
meet national peculiarities. Col. E. O. 
Bartlett, American Cross Commis- 
sioner for Italy, has given his personal 
attention to the introduction of the Cru- 
sade. Among other countries where the 
Crusade has been put to use are France, 
China and Canada. 


* * 


The accolade conducted by ‘the Fort 
Worth (Texas) and Tarrant County 
Tuberculosis Society suggests a program 
for many schools in which there will be 
knights or bannerets to invest with 
title in November or December. The 
exercises were conducted in the junior 
high school auditorium. After four- 
minute speeches on the doublebarred 
cross and the value of health education, 
a health playlet was given. This was 
followed by the knighting ceremony de- 
scribed in the manual. flag won in 
a tournament was then presented. Cru- 
sade songs were interspersed in the 
program. 

* 

The Madern Health Crusader of Ver- 
mont, the official organ of the Vermont 
Tuberculosis Association, is now in its 
third year, published jointly with the 
state board of health. The September 
number has an article intended for 
teachers, “How to Start the Crusade,” 
and contains endorsements from district 
school superintendents. 

* 


The Onondaga County (N. Y.) Tu- 
berculosis Association reports the pres- 
entation of health plays at the Y. W. C. 
A. Hall recently. This was done as a 
part of the Modern Health Crusade 
work, the Crusaders from the Lincoln 
and Cleveland schools providing the 
actors. 


The Youngest Crusader 


The accompanying photograph of the 
banneret cup holding a healthy. baby was 
taken at the meeting of the National 
Education Association at Salt Lake 
City, to symbolize the Modern Health 
Crusade holding American children in 
the ways of health. The cup is the trophy 
in the interstate contest, won for one 
year by the Iowa Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 


Alabama is putting on a campaign for 
250,000 Crusaders this year. The State 
Department of Education has officially 
endorsed the work and Miss Fleta Mc- 
Whorter, Crusader Director of the 
Alabama Association has given short 
courses of instruction on the conduct 
of the Crusade in the summer normal 
schools. The Powell School of Bir- 
mingham with Miss Rosa Strickland, 
Principal, declares its intention to en- 
roll 100% this next year. This school 
desires also that it be taken as the 
model school for the state in this work. 
Alabama had 50,000 Crusaders last year 
and with the Crusade included in the 
regular course of study of health and 
hygiene, it will no doubt be possible for 
Alabama to reach her goal. 

* 


Over 2,000 children in the parochial 
schools of Rochester reported cleaner 
teeth and better chest expansion since 
they have become Modern Health Cru- 
saders. The Crusade has been directed 
by volunteer students from the City 
Normal School and the University of 
Rochester who visit the schools each 


week. 
* 


__ The Philadelphia Public Health Coun- 
cil reports that all girl scout troops in 
that city are to use the Crusade chores. 


— 


Mr. Lester D. Henderson, Comm's- 
sioner of Education of Alaska, writes: 
“The above supplies are being ordered 
for the use of Alaska schools outside 
incorporated towns. I am expecting to 
distribute the manual to the various 
school executives in incorporated towns 
with the recommendation that cach 
school purchase supplies and carry on 
the Health Crusade for a period of 
fifteen weeks, beginning: October 3rd, 
Alaska schools are expecting to enter 
the National Tournament.” 


Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts 
in Seal Sale 


Arrangements have been completed 
with the National Headquarters of the 
Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts by 
which cooperation of their local leaders 
and individual members may be secured 
for the tuberculosis Christmas seal sale. 

Through theofficial magazine of the 
Camp Fire Girls an appeal prepared by 
the National Association is being di- 
rected to the 6,500 guardians of Camp 
Fires scattered throughout the United 
States. The cooperation of the Camp 
Fire Guardians and individual Camp 
Fire Girls is being asked not only in 
supporting the sale in general but in 
selling at least $50 worth of seals per 
camp fire. A list of state tuberculosis 
associations is being published in the 
Bulletin and the camp fire leaders are 
being put in touch with the tuberculosis 
Christmas seal workers in other ways. 

The Boy Scouts’ magazine will also 
print a list of state association secre- 
taries and an article urging Scout Mas- 
ters and Boy Scouts throughout the 
country to cooperate in the seal sale. 


It should be noted that in appealing 
to scout leaders and camp fire guard- 
ians the double opportunity to improve 
individual and community health and 
to be helpful should be emphasized. 
The boys and girls by selling seals and 
cooperating in the seal campaign will 
not only improve their own health and 
that of their neighborhood but will have 
an opportunity to be of real service in 
a broad and humanitarian way. Empha- 
size, therefore, the appeal of help and 
helpfulness. 

We urge that every tuberculosis seal 
agent get in touch with local Boy Scout 
and Camp Fire leaders and use their 
machinery to the utmost. 


Indians and Tuberculosis 


An illuminating study among the Koo- 
tenai Indians of Idaho prepared by the 
Idaho Tuberculosis Association brings 
to light some interesting facts with ref- 
erence to tuberculosis among the Indians. 

A record of 22 Kootenai Indian moth- 
ters shows that out of 133 children born 
living, 34 only are alive to-day. Of the 
99 deaths 21 occurred under six months 
of age and 15 between six months and 
a year; in other words, more than one- 
third of them occurred under less than 
one year. Of the 99, 31, or nearly one-* 
third, died of tuberculosis. 
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Posture Training in Framingham 
(Continued from page 4) 


29A. Boy 10 years. Two years in III, 
grade. Has shown no interest in school 
and falls asleep in class very often. 
1918 medical examination shows marked 
mitral systolic murmur. ‘Tired all the 
time. Slight cough. Night sweats oc- 
cur. Pain in bowels. General hygiene 
improved after home visit. Good co- 
operation of parents. 

29B. September 12, 1919. Medical ex- 
amination shows lungs clear. Heart 
same. Great improvement in school 


work. Passed well in grafle. 


The Ohio Health Law 


(Continued from page 2) 


. To provide or contract for use 
of laboratory. 

. To provide for free distribution 
of diphtheria anti-toxin. 

. To take all steps. necessary to 
protect the public health. 


. Quarters for the district health office 
according to both laws shall be pro- 
vided by the county commissioners 
or city council as case may be 

. The county prosecuting attorney acts 
as the legal advisor of the board in 
both laws and the treasurer of the 
city or county, according to whether 
it is a general or municipal health 
board, handles the funds. Like pro- 
vision is made for the services of 
the city or county. auditor. 

. One-half of the salaries of all em- 
ployees of the district or municipal 
board-is paid by the state provided 
half does not exceed $1,000, that be- 
ing the maximum paid by the state. 
This provision is identical in both 
laws. 

. Where a municipal health district 
fails to appoint a board of health, 
both laws specify that the state 
commissioner of health appoints 
such board. 


Another Trudeau Society 


Since publishing the songs on “Koch 
and Trudeau Societies,” by Mr. Arthur 
J. Strawson, in the BULLETIN, we have 
been informed by Dr. H. J. Howk, Phy- 
sician in Charge, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. Sanatorium, Mount Mc- 
Gregor, N. Y., that a Trudeau Society 
was organized at Mount McGregor on 
June 7, 1915. The society’s members 
consist of the members of the sana- 
torium staff and honorary members 
elected from time to time from those 
who come to address its public meet- 
ings. In addition to weekly meetings of 
the society, at which current medical 
problems, historical subjects, and other 
matters of immediate medical interest 
are discussed, several meetings are held 
usually during the spring of the year, 
to which the physicians of the entire 
countryside are invited. 

It would appear from this informa- 
tion that the Trudeau Society at Mount 
McGregor is probably the first one or- 
ganized, at least in this country. 


Occupational Therapy 


This department of the BuLietin is conducted in connection with the Medical Service of the 


National Association, which maintains an Advisory Service on Occupational Therapy. 


It is 


designed to keep the tuberculosis worker informed regarding the development of occupational 
therapy in the treatment of the disease and to offer suggestions for the vocational training and 
economic rehabilitation of the tuberculous patient. Readers are invited to send in contributions 
which will be helpful to workers in the field. Good, clear photographs of patients in various 


occupations will be particularly welcome. 
Secretary. 


After-Care and Employment 


Everywhere to-day, it is being recog- 
nized that the provision of sanatorium 
treatment for the tuberculous is not, in 
itself, sufficient, but that “follow-up” 
service is essential, if the good results 
obtained in the sanatorium are not to be 
lost. When the sanatorium has done 
everything possible by its regimen of 
rest, fresh air, good food, suitable exer- 
cise and occupational therapy, the patient 
goes back to the work-a-day world, and 
in all too many cases has to take his 
(or her) chance in the open market of 
finding a job whereby he can earn a liv- 
ing. It is true that an increasing num- 
ber of enlightened employers are pro- 
viding openings for workers who are 
sub-standard in health, but because the 
ex-sanatorium patient is often not able 
to work the full factory, shop or office 
hours, the arrested case of tuberculosis 
generally finds special difficulty in fitting 
into a job. 

The solution is the establishment of 
special workshops in carefully selected 
trades, in which the workers carry on 
under regular medical supervision. This 
is not a dream, for already two such 
workshops are in successful operation in 
New York City. 

Without ccmatiee of the sort, the oc- 
cupational and _pre-vocational training 
which is everywhere becoming a feature 
of sanatorium work, will not reach its 
full usefulness. The patient who is 
anxious about the future can begin to 
prepare, even in the “porch” stage of 
the treatment, for the opportunities af- 
forded by the special workshops, if, as 
is often the case, a return to the former 
occupation is not possible. 

What are you doing in your district 
towards providing this next step in the 
after-care of the patients in your local 
institutions? If you have not begun 
some investigations or experiments, and 
lack information on the subject, a letter 
to the Institutional Secretary will bring, 
at least, some particulars of what is be- 
ing done elsewhere and some sugges- 
tions for possible lines of endeavor in 
your own locality. 


Utilizing the Tin Can 


How material required for the making 
of toys and other articles may be found 
in the family dust bin or garbage pail 
is interestingly explained in a new book 
on occupational therapy by Edward 
Thatcher (Lippincott Co., Philadelphia), 
entitled, Making Tin Can Toys. The 
book will be particularly useful to teach- 
ers of manual arts in schools and to 
occupational therapy workers in hospi- 
tals and institutions, as well as to those 


Address all correspondence to the Institutional 


whose problem it is to find simple, re- 
munerative work for patients in their 
homes. 

The tools needed for tin can work are 
but few in number and not expensive, 
and the cans themselves may be easily 
obtained from friends who will be glad 
to save their cracker, soup and tobacco 
cans for the purpose. The scope of the 
work, too, is far wider than the mere 
making of toys, as may be seen from the 
interesting letter of a reconstruction 
aide in France, whose charges were able 
to construct from the waste cans use- 
ful utensils for the hospital kitchen, 
wards, barracks and recreation hut. The 
book contains full instructions for the 
making of useful articles, as well as of 
toys, clear, helpful working drawings, 
and photographs of the completed ar- 
ticles. 


Wireless at Edgecliff 


Thanks to the ingenuity of a returned 
soldier and patient of Edgecliff Sana- 
torium, Spokane, Wash., that institution 
now has the best wireless outfit in the 
city. It happened in this way: When 
the county put in a new heating plant 
with a tall smokestack, the ex-soldier 
decided that it would make an excellent 
place from which to attach one end of 
the antennae of a wireless station, and 
that the other could be run to a building 
high up on the cliffs. The superin- 
tendent of the sanatorium agreed, and 
the result is that the returned soldier 
now has a class of fifteen students who 
are receiving instruction in wireless 
telegraphy. 


Illinois Medical Service 


The Medical Service of the Illinois 
Tuberculosis Association has developed, 
during the past year, into one of the 
most important phases of the associa- 
tion’s work. Clinics have been held un- 
der the director of the service in com- 
munities where we surveys in- 
dicate that there is a need, and where 
permanent dispensaries are established 
a representative of the clinical staff pays 
regular visits to the community. The 
department constitutes a state-wide con- 
sultant service, and all members hold 
themselves in ‘readiness to act in this 
capacity in any of the newly established 
local dispensaries. 

The medical service is under the di- 
rection of Dr. George Thomas Palmer, 
supervisor of the medical and nursing 
service; Dr. Russell E. Adkins is direc- 
tor of the medical field service, and Dr. 
O. W. McMichael, Dr. Robert H. Hayes 
and Dr. Roswell Pettitt act as clinical 
consultants. 
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Suggestions from the Field 


This department of the Bulletin is conducted in connection with the Loan Service Bureau of the Publicity Department. It is designed to give 
valuable suggestions regarding new lines of work or new methods originated or successfully used by tuberculosis associations throughout the 
country, Tuberculosis workers are invited to send the National Association Bulletin Editor all information suitable for publication in these columns, 


Plain Talks 


The Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
issued a three-page folder for distribu- 
tion at its two health centers. The folder 
contains four “Plain Talks,” of which 
the following is a fair example: 

Did 
Anyone 
Ever 
Cough 
Or sneeze 
In your face? 


How 

Did you like it? 
Disgusting! 
Isn’t it? 
Do 

You 
Ever 
Sprinkle 
Other folks? 

Spray 
Sometimes 
Flies 
A long way. 

Stop it 
With your handkerchief? 

R. U. A. Sprinkler? 

The folder is not only unique in its 
method of presenting health facts, but is 
attractive in its general make-up. And 
it is well worth a little careful study. 


Seals Finance “Building Bee” 


A building, about 20 ft. by 40 ft., was 
recently erected in one day by the labor 


unions in a county in California. The 
construction included a cement water 
tank and other accessories which ordi- 
narily require several weeks to com- 
plete. And the work was made possible 
— the proceeds of last year’s seal 
sale. 

The workers were the guests of the 
local tuberculosis association and num- 
bered 100 men for breakfast, 150 for 
dinner, and 100 for supper. 

This lightning-like construction not 
only supplied a number of tubercular 
children with a camp where they could 
regain their health, but gave some ex- 
= publicity to the Christmas seal 
sale. 


Marionette Plays for T. B. 
Propaganda 


At the request of the National Asso- 
ciation Mr. Mathurin M. Dondo, a 
well-known New York artist, who has 
for the past three years been experi- 
menting with the presentation of 
marionette plays, has prepared a 
scenario and characters for a three- 
act comedy dealing with the Modern 


A SCENE FROM A MARIONETTE PLAY DEALING WITH THE MODERN HEALTH 
CRUSADE 


Health Crusade. To Crusade leaders 
and tuberculosis workers who are 
constantly in search of new mediums 
for spreading health propaganda, the 
puppet show, which throughout the 
centuries has never lost its appeal to 
both children and adults, will no 
doubt prove a welcome novelty. 

The chief obstacle which has here- 
tofore prevented amateurs from utiliz- 
ing puppets in educational work was 
the trained skill required to manipu- 
late the figures in order to produce 
the necessary dramatic action. This, 
however, has beén successfully re- 
moved by the artist’s invention of a 
system of wires which so simplifies 
the work that with slight practice a 
child can produce a play successfully. 
All that is needed is an operator with 
a certain amount of dramatic sense 
and a fairly flexible voice, about thirty 
minutes’ practice before a mirror in 
order to understand the puppets’ 
action, and from two to three re- 
hearsals of the entire production. 


The accompanying photograph il- 
lustrates a scene from a preliminary 
scenario which was- produced at the 
studio of the artist. 

As soon as the revised play has 
been approved and the necessary fig- 
ures are cast, Mr. Dondo will be ina 
position to sell complete marionette 
equipment with full instructions for 
the producing of the play to tubercu- 
losis associations. The outfit con- 
sists of a small stage, 7 feet high, 5 
feet wide, and 3 feet deep. The fig- 
ures are from 18 inches to 22 inches 
in height, carefully modeled and cos- 
tumed according to the characters 
which they are to portray. The entire 
stage and booth may be easily taken 
apart and shipped in a flat box, the 
total weight being approximately 4 
pounds. The cost of the entire equip- 
ment, including five figures, will not 
be much more than the price of 4 
print of motion picture film oi one 
thousand feet in length. 

As it will require. only two weeks 
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to prepare a complete outfit, the ma- 
rionette play may be ordered in time 
for use in connection with the Seal 
Sale. Its possibilities are endless, for 
the figures may be recostumed and 
new plays written for them again and 
again. As the puppets are made of 
papier maché, their faces can be easily 
washed with soap ‘and water and, if 
necessary, retouched with paint. Ma- 
rionette plays may be used as part of 
the Christmas attractions presented 
by many department stores, as well 
as in schools, churches, or any other 
place where children and adults meet 
for amusement or instruction. Fur- 
ther information regarding the scena- 
trio and cost of production may be 
had upon application to the editor of 
the BULLETIN. 


Dental Examinations for Prizes 


The Dutchess County Health Associa- 
tion recently conducted what was prob- 
ably the most popular dental clinic ever 
held in New York State. And one of 
the most attractive elements about the 
undertaking, from the view-point of the 
tuberculosis worker, was the inexpen- 
siveness of the entire campaign. 

Five local dentists were asked by 
Miss Mildred P. Stewart, executive sec- 
retary of the Association, to assist free 
of charge, and the dental. equipment 
was borrowed from a manufacturing 
firm. A county nurse was in attendance. 
The Association offered a prize of $1.00 
to any child with teeth in good condi- 
tion, i. e., clean arid all cavities filled. 
As a result of this offer, 480 children 
appeared for examination, and $74.00 
was distributed in prizes. The Associa- 
tion’s own health clown weighed and 
measured 800 children outside the den- 
tal clinic tent. 

The only expense incurred was for 
gasoline for a trip to the city for equip- 


» Ment. 


South Carolina Labor Leads 


As an indication both of the interest 
of the South Carolina Labor Unions 
and of the activity of the South Carolina 
Tuberculosis Association, there was re- 
cently adopted at the annual meeting of 
the !‘ederation of Labor in that state a 
set of resolutions that should prove sug- 
gestive to every tuberculosis secretary. 
ond resolutions are given in full as fol- 
OWS: 

Resolved, That we, the delegates from 
the various unions of the South Caro- 
lina Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled at Charleston, S. C., this 21st 
day of September, A. D. 1920, do en- 
dorse the work of the South Carolina 
Tuberculosis Association throughout the 
state; and 

Resolved further, That we approve 
and endorse the coming Christmas Sale 
of Tuberculosis Seals, the proceeds of 
which are to be used to finance the 
work of the Association; and we urge 
all members of organized labor to give 
It their personal support. 


CHRISTMAS 


SEAL FUNDS 


GENERAL HEALTH 
WORK 


HEALTH WORK FOR 
CHILDREN 


NUTRITION CLASS 
AND HOT LUNCH 


$180.00 


OPEN AIR 
SCHOOL 


$2,135.00 


$812.50 


A Suggested Local Program 


The Tuberculosis League of Pitts- 
burg has recently published a helpful 
eight-page pamphlet entitled “Cost and 
Suggestions for Local Health Workers.” 
The pamphlet is designed to give the 
communities in Alleghany County, in 


which Pittsburg operates, a proper con- 
ception of the best ways in which they 
can spend their money. The accom- 
panying diagram illustrates and sum- 
marizes the suggestions. The cost of the 
various suggestions ranges from $180 or 
less to $2,000 and over. 


Resolved, That we recommend that 
each member of organized labor con- 
tribute the proceeds of one-half day’s 
work to the fund for carrying on- the 
campaign for the eradication of tubercu- 
losis from their community. 


Consultation Clinics 


The State Department of Health of 
Massachusetts has established a series 
of consultation clinics in early pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. These clinics will af- 
ford family physicians an opportunity 
to obtain, free of charge, expert diag- 
nosis in the disease. Doctors may ap- 
pear at the clinic with their patients or 
may send them there with an explana- 
tory letter. The clinics have been es- 
tablished in Worcester, Gardner, Fitch- 
burg, Clinton, Lowell, Lawrence, Haver- 
hill, Woburn, Taunton, Brockton, Fall 
River, Plymouth, Pittsfield, Springfield, 
Holyoke, and Adams. 

Attendance at the clinics is not re- 
stricted to the inhabitants of the cities 
named. 


Newspaper Supplement 


A four-page newspaper supplement 
describing health work in Wisconsin was 
prepared last year by the Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, and was 
offered to the state papers with the 


promise that use of the supplement 
would be awarded in each town to the 
first paper applying for it. Included in 
the supplement were pictures of the 
sanatoria, pictures of county nurses with 
descriptions of their work, a story of a 
former tuberculosis patient in the army, 
and a brief history of the tuberculosis 
campaign in Wisconsin. 


~One hundred and sixty-three papers, 
with a combined circulation of over 
200,000, accepted the offer. The supple- 
ment was prepared for distribution by a 
large newspaper syndicate. 


Public Officials and Editors 


It is a fact, perhaps an unfortunate 
one, that the plain man on the street does 
not make interesting “news” copy. For 
the general public, composed of plain 
men and women, is far less interested. 
in the daily affairs of people like itself, 
than it is in those of persons prominent 
in society or in public life. , 

It is well to remember, therefore, 
when planning publicity methods for the 
seal sale, that copy dealing with the 
interest which a governor, a mayor or 
some other prominent official displays in 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign, is not 
likely to be turned down. Last year, for 
example, one of the most successful 
“stunts” of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C., was to have 
Adrienne Mayer, the “littlest crusader,” 
visit the President of the United States 
and the Prince of Wales, for the pur- 
pose of selling Christmas seals. The 
idea not only gave nation-wide publicity 
to the seal sale, but did a great deal to- 
ward acquainting the public with the 
crusade. 


Clown Writes Letter 


A letter from Ha-Ha, the Minneapolis, 
Minn., health clown, to each of the 48,- 
000 school children before whom he has 
given his entertainment, is a follow-up 
feature recently employed with gratify- 
ing success by the Hennepin County 
Tuberculosis Association in their child 
health campaign: The letter is sprinkled 
with pictures of Ha-Ha in various atti- 
tudes and reminds the children of the 
health rules they promised to follow. 
A special chore chart of the Modern 
Health Crusade is sent with the letter. 
Children are encouraged to answer the 
letter and several highly interesting re- 
plies have been received. 
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Local Programs 


With the assistance of Mr. Arthur J. Strawson, Regional Secretary of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, and of bulletins from other states, the Iowa 
Tuberculosis Association has outlined a series of local programs which may be car- 
ried out at-various costs ranging from $25.00 to $1,500. The items are merely sug- 
gestive. Each community, of course, is the best judge of what can be used in its 
own territory. Many of the items, especially in the first groups, involve no expense 


except stationery, postage and a volunteer's time. 


In other cases one item may 


absorb the entire fund. For the first installment see October BULLETIN. 


G. Things which may be done with a 
fund of $1,500.00 or more— 
Note: Herein is outline of a complete 
tuberculosis program contemplating ade- 
quate funds either in the treasury of 
the tuberculosis organization or avail- 
able through other sources. 
_ 1. Cooperate with the State Associa- 
tion in legislation, publicity, case clear- 
ance, etc. 
_2. Cooperate with local health agen- 
cies and social service agencies. 
_3. Cooperate with local public offi- 
cials. 
4. Campaigns for enactment of sani- 
tary ordinances and regulations. 


5. Enforcement of laws, ordinances 
and regulations. 


6. Permanent dispensaries and clinics 
at poptilation centers. 

7. Sufficient periodic clinics at various 
points in the county. 

8. Secure primarily through public 
officials adequate hospitalization of tu- 
berculosis patients. 

9. Preventoria for children and adults. 
Day and night camps, fresh-air farms, 
rest provisions for convalescents, etc. 

. Open-air schools. 
. Health centers. 
. Community nursing, rural and ur- 


3, Specialized tuberculosis nursing. 
14. School nursing. 


15. An all-year-around preventive and 
educational campaign. 


16. Cooperative arrangements with 
other agencies for case work with dis- 
charged service men, rejects, civilians, 
and their families, adequate material re- 
lief, advisory committee on social ser- 
vice measures. 

17. Adequate medical relief for above 
cases. 

18. Cooperative arrangement for em- 
ployment service, vocational guidance 
and instruction. 

_19. Organize cooperation with phy- 
sicians for tuberculosis cases. 

20. Modern Health Crusade 100%. 

_ 21. Furthest extension of other health 
instruction in the schools. 

22. Sanitary standards 
and other public places. 


23. Education of individuals includ- 
ing not only tuberculosis cases, suspects 
and contacts, but all others for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis.and other dis- 
eases. 

24. General community® education on 
same subjects. 

25. Organization of ‘€mployers and 
employees for group sanitation and per- 
sonal hygiene. 


for schools 


26. Cooperation with all public move- 
ments having bearing on health prob- 
lems. 

27. Secure widespread instruction in 
home economics and hygiene for all 
groups and ages in the community. 

28. Periodic health survey of county. 

29. Make all groups alert for better 
health. This includes public officials, re- 
ligious bodies, housing interests, social 
service agencies, civic groups, men’s and 
women’s clubs, farm organizations, etc. 

30. Advertise your county as 100% 
efficient for health. 

Note: Write to us for outlines of this 
complete “G” program or for explana- 
tion of any points previously mentioned 
in any of the groups. 


‘4 


PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 


The following general principles and 
resultant policies should be kept in mind 
in program planning: 
1. The fight against tuberculosis ts pri- 

marily preventive. 

Community prevention of disease, ‘as 
of poverty, crime and other social ills, 


is through legislation, public adminis-. 


tration and private organization. We 
should therefore give attention to pro- 
moting the enactment of laws and regu- 
lations and their effective execution. 
We should cooperate with and encour- 
age other private organizations and all 
making for community wel 
are. 
2. Our program should emphasize edu- 
cation. 
Individual prevention can be arrived 
at only through education of the indi- 
vidual. Health-educated individuals 
make the educated community. ’ 
-Many diseases have been suppressed 
by killing the carrier. But in tubergu- 
losis man is the carrier. We can’t kill 


.the carrier but we can educate him. ° 


Means of both individual and coém- 
munity education are: publicity, litera- 
ture, seal campaigns, clinics, physicidfs, 
nurses, teachers, churches, etc. | 
3. Any educational program is most 

effective with the child. ; 

The Modern Health Crusade is the 
most effective health educational device 
yet invented. 

4. Operate on the basis of facts in com- 
munity education and all work 
planning. 

Hence, surveys with derived publicity 
are first steps in programming. : 

5. Curative measures and. individual 
treatment demand adequate at- 
tention. 

Institutions, case work and ajker 
“fixed” work should be promoted. In- 
stitutional work should be considered 
primarily a public function and should 
not be undertaken by a tuberculosis or- 


ganization except as a demonstration 
with the end that the public will assume 
it when its value is shown, or as a tem- 
porary resort if public funds are not 
available. If public funds are not avail- 
able, private funds from other sources 
if available should be used for the two 
purposes stated above, and tuberculosis 
funds should be devoted primarily and 
preferably to educational and preventive 
work. Case work should be done by 
case work agencies. Tuberculosis or- 
ganizations should stimulate all these 
forms of work and cooperate closely 
and helpfully with officials and agencies 
doing them. 

6. Utilize existing agencies. 

Do not do anything that any other 
agency considers within its field and is 
able and willing to do. 

Do not over-organize. Save overhead 
by making the workers of other agen- 
cies your representatives. 


7. Work toward public assumption of 
responsibility for health, 

Don’t do anything you can get the 
public authorities to do. 

Be ready to transfer any features of 
your work to public officials when they 
are in position to assume it efficiently. 

Private funds may be used tempo- 
rarily to supplement public effort. 

Private funds should be used tempo- 
rarily to do work which the public can- 
not or will not do. 

Private funds should be used tempo- 
rarily for demonstration purposes. 

8. Cooperation with public officials and 
with other agencies must always be 
helpful, constructive and sympo- 
thetic, not critical or competitive. 

9. Make other organized movements 
alert for better health. 

Secure the endorsement or moral sup- 
port of other groups. ? 

Lend yours to other movements if 
they have a bearing on the health prob- 
lem and do not involve wide community 
differences of opinion. 

Health has a direct relationship to 
education, religion, civic affairs, hous- 
ing, poverty, economic questions such as 
productivity and industrial relations, the 
high cost of living, the payment of the 
World’s War debt, citizenship, Amer- 
icanization, and world peace. 


Oklahoma Holds Conference 


A State Public Health Conference was 
held on October 12 and 13th by the 
Oklahoma Tuberculosis Association m 
conjunction with the State Department 
of Health. Mr. Jules Schevizs, get- 
eral secretary of the Association, de 
parted somewhat from the customary 
conservative methods of advertising 
meetings of this kind by sending out 
brisk, forceful letter and circular of m- 
vitation. One of the features of the cor 
ference, which did much toward enlist- 
ing the support of local business met, 
was a Business Men’s Health Sessiot. 
Some of the topics discussed at the se 
sion were “The Business Man in the 
Public Health Campaign,” “The Value 
of Health Service in Industry,” “Work 
men’s Compensation and Accident Prt 
vention,” and» “The Newspaper as 4 
Factor in Public Health Progress.” 
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